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Memorabilia. 








HE latest Bulletin of the Institute of His- 

torical Research prints several addenda 

to the ““D. N. B.’ from the pen of 
“B. §. de B.,” and notably a 
graphy of James Welwood (d. 1727), the 
physician, journalist, and political writer. 
The ‘Select Document’ is 
Will and Chronicle, discussed by Professor 
A. F. Pollard. Under the Bibliography of 


printed scholastic Registers being compiled | 


by Miss Margaret Johnston, we have the con- 
clusion of the School Registers. 
paper is Miss Kathleen Major’s ‘ Episcopal 
Acta in Mediaeval Capitular Archives.’ 
Section, ‘ Historical Manuscripts,’ includes a 


fine roll of Sussex documents (exclusive of the | 


Viscountess Wolseley’s collection) preserved in 
the Hove Public Library. Documents of the 
seventeenth and early nineteenth centuries 
are the most numerous, but we noticed, under 
‘Portslade ’ and ‘ Southwick ’ two of the first 
decade of the fourteenth century, as well as 
two of the fifteenth century, also under 
‘Southwick.’ 

The tenth report of the Institute is highly 
satisfactory in that it shows both continued 


support from within the University of Lon- | 


don and increased support from historical 
students outside the University. The Com- 
mittee also record with satisfaction that 
students who have finished the work for the 
sake of which they sought admission, have in 
many cases continued at the Institute to 
extend research and to keep in touch with 
their teachers and fellows. It is also good 
to find recorded a spontaneous growth of cor- 
porate feeling among the students. 

In November, 1930, it was decided to make 
the Institute free to all within the University 
qualified for admission, and the great num 
ber of admissions during the past year, to- 
gether with the signs of yet further increase 
in the immediate future, may be ascribed to 
this concession. ; 


new bio- | 


Edward Hall’s | 


The first | 


The | 


'Two Hundred Years Ago. 


From Read’s Weekly Journal, or, British- 
Gazetteer, Saturday, April 8, 1732. 








Dover, March 31.—The Coroner’s Inqueft 
fat on the Body of Richard Hill, murdered 
by the Mayfield Gang of St. Margaret’s, and 
brought in their Verdict Wilful Murder, 
from whence we have this further Particular, 
| That the Deceafed having received the 
| Wound on his Head, with his Cutlafh cut 
| at the Perfon’s Horfe who gave him the 
| Wound and wounded that Horfe about the 
Head, and flying from him, received the Shot 
in the Neck, of which he died inftantly. 

This Gang diftinguifh themfelves by the 
Names of Fine Bones, Small Bones, and 
Great Bones, anc many other, but never call 
one another by their real Names. 


On the 5th of January died at Ipfwich in 
New England, an Indian Man, named 
Samuel Hyde, in the 106th Year of his Age, 
who was remarkable for his uncommon Wit 
and cunning Jefts, and had been a faithful 
Soldier to the Englifh, having kill’d 19 
Enemy Indians, an Account of which he kept 
'on his Gun. He had been blind many Years 
before his Death. 


We hear a Chefnut Mare of George Hene- 
age’s Efq ; of Hainton in Lincolnfhire, cali'd, 
Dear, if you lov: me come away, ftands 
match’d againft a Chefnut Gelding, call’d, 
White Stockings, of Mr. Gathel’s of the fame 
County. To run on the firft Day of July 
next on the South Courfe of Lincoln one fix 


Miles Heat, 8 Stone, 100 Guineas, run or 
pay. 
A Brief Account of Sir Thomas Lombe’s 


Machine for working Italian Or- 
gazine Silk, erected at Derby. 

It contains 26,586 Wheels, and 97,746 
Movements, which works 73,726 Yards of 
Silk Thread every Time the Water Wheel 
goes round, which is thrice in one Minute, 
and 318,540,960 Yards in one Day and Night; 
one Water Wheel gives Motion to all the 
re{t of the Wheels and Movements, of which 
| any one may be ftopt feparately; one Fire- 
Engine conveys warm Air to every individual 
Part of the Machine and one Regulator gov- 
| erns the whole Work. 

The Right Hon. the Lord Vifcount Wey- 
mouth has lately purchafed one of the great 
| Houfes in Grofvenor-Square, of Mr. Sim- 


| mons, for 65001. 
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Literary and Historical | 


Notes. 
THE FATHER OF SHAKESPEARE’S 
SON-IN-LAW, DR. JOHN HALL. 
(See clxi. 293, 309, 357). 


T is claimed that the father of Dr. John 
Hall, born 1575, died 1635 at Stratford 
upon-Avon, was William Hall, gentleman, 
of Acton, Co. Middlesex, whose will is dated 
Dec. 12, and was proved Dec. 24, 1607. 
(‘ William Shakespeare and his Family,’ by 
Frank Marcham). 

In support of this I give the evidence con- 
tained in the names of persons mentioned in 
William Hall’s will. 
nates his son John, in certain circumstances, 


as his sole executor, to whom he leaves fifty | 


pounds, with all his books of physic. He 
leaves to the poor of Acton, forty shillings. 
This reference to Acton should be read in 
connection with the will of Dr. 


(Shakespeare’s grand-daughter) my house in 
Acton. He also leaves to her his meadow. 
Acton is on the direct road from Stratford 
to London. To his daughter Sarha (spelt so 
in the original will) Sheappard, fifty pounds. 
She was the wife of William Sheappard, Doc- 
tor of Physic. 
law) Michael Wells. This reference to 
Michael Wells should be read in conjunction 
with the will of Lady Elizabeth Barnard, 
wife of Sir John Barnard, her second hus- 
band, and grandchild of William Shake- 
speare, (who was the only daughter of Dr. 
John Hall and Susan his wife), in which she 


left fifty pounds te her cousin, Thomas Welles | 


of Carleton, Co. Bedford. (‘ Shakespeare's 
Family,’ by Mrs. C. C. Stopes, 1901, p. 106). 

We now come to the last, but not the least 
important, person mentioned in William 
Hall’s will, Mathew Morris, who completes, 


as far as we are concerned, the chain of evi- | 


dence which goes to prove, without any rea- 


sonable doubt, who was the father of Dr. John | 
William Hall leaves to his servant | 
(possibly apprentice), Mathew Morris, “ail | 


Hall. 


my bookes of Astronomye and Astrologie,”’ 
and also leaves him ‘‘all my _ bookes of 
Alchemye and fower poundes.’’ I would 
identify this Mathew Morris with Master 
Mathew Morris, ‘‘ gentleman,’’ who married 
on Wednesday, 13 Oct., 1613, at Stratford- 


William Hall nomi- | 


John Hall | 
of Stratford-upon-Avon, dated 25 Nov., 1635, | 
in which he leaves to his daughter Nash | 


He mentions his son (son-in- | 


et 


upon-Avon, Elizabeth, daughter of William 
Rogers, a Serjeant at the Mace, brother-in. 
{law of Shakespeare’s friend Henry Walker 
Mathew Morris went to live at the home of 
his father-in-law, the Shrieve’s House (40 
Sheep Street). 

| It has been suggested by Mr. Fripp that 
if the poet was in Stratford, he probably at- 
tended the marriage, at the Parish Church 
and was present at the wedding-feast, held in 
| the Shrieve’s House, where he says, ‘“ Save 
the Birthplace no dwelling in Stratford is 
more precious.’’ Here, no doubt, were born 
_the Morris children, whose names are sign- 
‘ficant of friendship with the Halls at New 
Place: Susanna in August, 1614; again 
Susanna in November, 1616; Elizabeth in 
a 1618; and John in December, 


ALFRED Ransrorp, 





_BRIWES OF STAPLE, SOMERSET, 
| (See ante pp. 3, 21, 39, 59, 78, 95, 132, 164 
218.) 


N 21 Feb., 1243, the Barons ordered the 
Sheriff of Essex to have Briwes before 
them on the morrow of the close of Easter, 
20 April, concerning sums he still owed as 
sheriff at the Exchequer “ profits of the 
counties’? of Norfolk and Suffolk from 
Michaelmas, 1233, to Trinity, 1234; issues 
of Oreford for the first half of 1234 and all 
of 1239; and for moneys paid to him in heu 
of services in castle-ward at Norwich in 1239. 
(Exchq. Mem. L.T.R. 14, m. 8.) 

How much was due from these had not 
yet appeared either in the Norfolk and Suf- 
| folk Pipe Roll rotuli or elsewhere, for the 
| second item is not to be confused with the 
Farm of Oreford appearing in the Somerset 
Pipe Roll for years past as £20 10s. 11d. 

Whether Briwes attended at the Ex- 
chequer, as appointed, or not does not 
appear. He may have moved conveniently 
to some other county, and so avoided service 
of the summons. In fact, nothing more, I 
think, though three or more other mandates 


|had been issued concerning him, 3 
recorded of this matter till Nov. 3% 
that year, when the King’s Chancellor, 


Ralph, Bishop of Chichester, sent a precept 
| to the Barons of the Exchequer Court to 
| distrain Briwes for all the debts he owed the 
| King. (KE. 368/15, m. 4d.) 

The Bishop’s instructions were otherwise 
not specific. It was, therefore, unfortunate 
‘that a hhasty mandate, tested by Alexander 
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of Swerford, Treasurer of St. Paul’s, Lon- 
don, was prepared and despatched the same 
day to the Sheriff of Essex to distrain 
Briwes on various accounts for £184 15s. 8d. 

Two days later, on 2 Dec., this letter 
having come to the notice of some more com- 
petent official, the Bishop, perhaps, man- 
dates more calculated to achieve their 
purpose were sent out. The Sheriff of 
Norfolk was told to distrain for £63 16s. 9d., 
the value of the chattels Breton had been 
despoiled of; the Sheriff of Southampton 
(Hampshire), for £51 18s., ‘‘old_ incre- 
ment’? of the counties of Norfolk and 
Suffolk ; ‘ 
(remainder of a 25m. fine in which Walter 
of Evermue, his wife’s grandfather ana 
Briwes’ antecessor had been amerced years 
earlier, for taking a doe without licence in 
the King’s Forest in that county); the 
Sheriff of Somerset, for the £20 10s. 11d., 
balance of the farm of Oreford in Suffolk ; 
and the Sheriff of Essex, notwithstanding 
the mandate of two days earlier (which he 
was told to disregard), was to distrain for 
60 marks—£40—‘‘ arrears’’ of the counties 
of Norfolk and Suffolk. (Jd., m. 4d.) 

As a matter of fact, the sums distrained 
for did not include all the debts the Barons’ 
own Exchequer rolls showed that Briwes 
owed. There were in addition others amount- 
ing to £64 8s. 8d., and again others of a yet 
unascertained amcunt. Verbal instructions 
had possibly led the Exchequer to distrain 
only for those debts for which Briwes had 
made fines, yet outstanding with the King. 

The net result of all of this was probably 


no more than to bring an angry man up to | 


Westminster protesting, if one may judge 
from some knowledge of events still to come, 


that if the allowances — allocationes — that | 


should have been made to him in his accounts 
as sheriff were taken now into consideration, 
it might appear that the sums distrained for 
exceeded by no small amount those he really 
owed. 

If made, the protest had certainly no im- 
mediate consideration; for on 4 Feb., 1244, 
the King ordered the Barons to make a 
scrutiny of their Exchequer rolls and to dis- 
train Briwes for immediate payment, 
reddenda sine dilatione, of all the debts he 
owed him. (Exch. Mem. L.T.R. 15, m. 6.). 

Immediate payment! The Exchequer had 


certainly not confided their own difficulties | 
to the King. 

On 6 Feb. mandates were issued, but not | 
seemingly according to the King’s precept, | 
to the Sheriffs of Essex and Norfolk to have 





the Sheriff of Notts, for £8 10s. | 


Briwes before the Barons on the morrow of 
Ash Wednesday, the 17th inst., as to various 
| debts, certainly not as to all the debts he 
| was being distrained for in either county, 
| He does not appear to have attended, for 
|on the 24th of the same month the Sheriff 
| of Essex was ordered to have him at the 
| Exchequer on 11 April, the morrow of the 
| close of Easter, concerning those very mat- 
ters to which his claims to allocations 
related—the ‘‘ profits’’ of the counties of 
| Norfolk and Suffolk and Castle-guard at 
| Norwich, from Michaelmas, 1234, to Trinity 
| term, 1235. (E.159/22, m. 4d.). 

There is no record that he attended the 
| court in answer to this summons, He 
probably did, as it would have given him 


another opportunity to enlarge on his 
| claims against the King. 
Things meanwhile had been moving, 


| for, on 29 May, 1245, the King informed the 
Barons (Exchq. Com. L.T.R. 16, m. 8d.) 
that he had granted Robert of Bruys terms 
for payment of all he owed him at the 
Exchequer, £133 6s. 8d.; namely 40 marks 
a year in two equal instalments, at Michael- 
mas and Faster. 

Now, it might be supposed that Briwes had 
meanwhile discharged no small part of the 
| £184 15s. 8d. mentioned earlier, and of the 
£64 8s. 8d. and other (unascertained) sums 
enumerated in this letter of the King, par- 
ticularly as there are some omissions from 
the list of debts given in it. The difference 
however, apparently considerable, was due to 
| another cause: the recognition, as it seems, 
| of the justice of the claims Briwes had been 
making, perhaps from 1233, to sums that 
should have been allowed him, for such items 
as the custody of the Castle of Norwich, etc. 

Confusing as the accounts appear from the 
Exchequer Memoranda, the Pipe Roll for 
1245 (r. 1, m. 2) explains the position pre- 
| cisely. The total of the debts Briwes owed 
was £258 14s. 4d. The allocations he had 
claimed, and now admitted, totalled £125 
7s. 8d. The difference, £133 6s. 8d., was 
that sum for which the King had now 
granted him terms of payment; with the 
further concession that if it should appear 
that he owed at the Exchequer other sums 
not mentioned in the King’s letter to the 


| Barons those sums should be held to be part 
‘of the 200 marks (£133 6s. 8d.) for which 


he had made a fine with the King, and not 
additions to them. 

The first instalment Briwes had paid at 
Michaelmas, £13 6s. 8d. or 20 marks. 

The satisfaction he might have derived 
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from the new state of affairs was unfortu- 
nately soon dispelled ; for on the 6 Nov., 1245, 
he was delivered by the Barons pro concela- 
mento, to their Marshal for imprisonment 
(E.368/18, m. 2d.) and lodged, probably, in 
the Fleet. 

It appears that in 1233 the manor of 
Ormesby in Norfolk was officially in his 
hands as Sheriff and that he and a certain 
Herbert of Nevill, perhaps one of his bailiffs, 
had taken from it crops, etc., to the value of 
£12. The Exchequer had never been in- 
formed of this and, when in July, 1245, the 
Barons distrained Adam Harvey and Julia, 
his wife, then and for years before it tenants 
of the Manor, for the £12 due from 1233 
they had complained to the King of this, 
explaining that, not they, but Bruys the 
sheriff and Herbert of Nevill had received 
the money. (Close Roll 29 Hen. ITT). 

The Sheriff of Norfolk was ordered to hold 
an Inquisition into the facts, taking evidence 
on oath; and from that was elicited the in- 
formation that Briwes had taken £5 18s. ol 
the £12 and Nevill the remainder. Proceed- 
ings followed with the result I have stated. 


L. GRIFFITH. 
(To be continued.) 





EDMUND SPENSER : 


ACCOUNT OF SOME RECENT 
INTO HIS LIFE AND LINEAGE, 
FAMILY AND 


BEING AN 
RESEARCHES 
WITH SOME NOTICE OF HIS 
DESCENDANTS, 


(See ante pp. 110, 128, 146, 165, 182, 202, 
220). 
XIX. 

In tracing the history and lineage of any 
person, difficulties inevitably occur. Names 
emerge that cannot be fitted into the genea- 
logical table. The families of Spencer of 
Bandon and Youghal, Co. Cork, are cases 
in point. There is no known connexion be- 
tween them and that of the poet. 

The following note from Brady’s ‘ Ecclesi- 
astical Records of Cork, Cloyne and Ross ’ 
(ii, pp. 259-261) is illuminative: 

1667. James Spencer, R. Killeagh, V. Clon- 
mult, Curate of Youghal in 1662. V. of Clon- 
mult from 1667 to his death in 1701, and R. 
Killeagh. He was married: ‘ Dorothy ye 
wife of Mr. James Spencer, Minister, on 17 
March, 1670-1 was buried in Youghal.’ He had 
a dau. ‘ ffrancis’ who was baptized at Youghal, 


Ist Febry, 1668/9 (Youghal Par. Regr.). 
[ venture no remark as to the relationship of 
this James Spencer to Edmund the poet. 
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It may be added that the Rev. James 
Spencer resided at Castlemartyr, Co. Cork 
(Exchequer Bill: Fitzgerald v. James Spen- 
cer, June 4, 1698). We find also a Boyle 
Spencer of Rathangan, Co. Kildare (Will pr, 
to whom 
Robert, Earl of Kildare, left by will in 1743 
£1,000 ‘‘to my dear and faithful servant 
Boyle Spencer, and £1,000 to be divided be- 
tween his children.”’ Spencer was estate 
agent to the Karl. To what family did he 
belong? The name ‘‘ Boyle’’ is suggestive. 
We think he was son of the Rev. James 
Spenser of Castlemartyr. He mentions in 
his will a sister, Mary Simcocks, and we find 
a Cloyne M.L.B. of 1698: Thomas Simcocks 
of Castlemartyr, Clk., to marry Mary Spen- 
cer of Mogeely, spinster. Mogeely is adja- 
cent to Castlemartyr. We think, too, that 
the name ‘ Boyle’’ was given to this son as 
a compliment to Colonel Henry and Lady 
Mary Boyle of Castlemartyr, who were evi- 
dently patrons of the Rev. James Spencer 
(Exchequer Bill, June 4, 1698). 

Another and more difficult case is that of 
‘““ Kathrine Spencer, late of Carghrick, in 
the parish of Clandellane, Barony of Con- 
doew and Clangibbon, Co. Cork, gentlewoman 
(a British Protestant),’’ who made deposition 
Aug. 20, 1642, regarding her losses in the re- 
cent rebellion, losses amounting to £48 10s, 
Apparently she was unable to write her name, 
Who was she? One can only venture the 
opinion that she was daughter of Pere- 
grine Spenser and Dorothy Tynt, and sub- 
sequently the wife of Ludovicus O’Cahill. 
‘* Carghrick,’’ as the name is written in the 
Deposition (T.C.D.—Cork, Vol. ii, fiio. 127) 
is evidently Carrickabrick in the parish of 
Clondulane, on the road from Mallow to Fer- 
moy. 

These investigations bring the account of 
Edmund Spenser’s descendants down to com: 
paratively recent times; they correct many 
errors; they disclose many new facts; they 
afford perhaps a starting-place for furthr 
inquiries, and they aim at removing the re 
proach of Chalmers’s ‘ Biographical Diction- 
ary’ that, since the time of William Spenser, 
the family has been very imperfectly traced. 

It must be added that many of the docu 
ments quoted above exist only in transcripts 
made by, or for, the author, the originals 
having been destroyed—some early Chancery 
lawsuits excepted — in the grievous aud 
lamentable destruction of the Irish Pubiie 
Record Office in the year 1922. 

Pedigrees of Spenser, Travers, and Tynte 

‘are appended. 
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ADDENDUM. 

Matters relating to the Dryden family the 
author had the privilege of discussing with 
Mr. P. Drypen Munpy, a frequent contri- 
butor to this journal. Mr. Munpy’s author- 
ity on Dryden family history is pre-eminent. 

ERRATUM. 

Supra p. 167. For Sir ‘‘ Richard ’’ Bacon 
read Sir Nicholas Bacon. 

W. H. WE LPLy. 


PITAPHS IN THE VICINITY OF 
GWALIOR, CENTRAL INDIA.— 

a. Near the site of the Old Residency Camp, 
at Madarusthana, near Sagartal, due South 
of hill on which waterworks reservoir stands. 

Jos1aH Stewart | son of | Major and... 
Stewart | Born the 20th of July 1824 | Died 
the 1st of May 1825. 

Sacred | to the memory of | Susan Etiza- 
BETH Low | daughter of | Major and Mrs. 
Low | Born at Jypoor the 14th of January 
1830 | Died at Gwalior . . . of May 1831. 

Sacred | to the memory of | Lieutenant 
Rosert VEtcH | 26th Regt. Native Infy. | 
Assist. to the Residency with Sindeah | who 
died on 23rd August 1818 | aged 29 years. 

Sacred | to the memory of | K. Macautray 
Esqre. | Surgeon to the Residency with 
Scindia | who died on the 17th October 1813 | 
This stone is erected by his friends | in 
testimony of | His worth. 

B. About 50 yards to the N.E, of this en- 
closure are two smaller graves in bad repair. 
One has no inscription. The other is given be- 
low. 30 yards away is a third (nameless) 
grave, 

Sacred | to the memory of | Joao PEREIRA 
| an infant son of | Manuel Prrerra | aged 
6 years 1 mon | who died with | smallpox on 
the | 8 March 1818 | left his parents | to 
lament his loss. 

c. To the West of the Agra-Bombay road are 
two small cemeteries. The first is about 200 
yards from the road and consists of an en- 
closure measuring 120ft. by 45ft. It contains 
nine large tombs, on three of which are in- 
scriptions on metal plates. 
are now missing. 

Sacred | to the memory of | Saran | Reiict 
of John Da Costa Esqre. | of the Marhatta 
Service | Died at Gwalior 8th Nov. 1842 


Aged 60 years. 
Sac... | to | the memory of Louisa 
C(aR)otine | who died at | DHotpur | 27th 


November 1847 | only child of | Major and 
Mrs, Lanpers | aged | 7 years 2 months 23 
days. 


The other tablets | 





| In memory of |; Francis Matitpa Grimes 
| the beloved and devoted wife of | Captn, 
| H. S. Grimes. | Paymaster. | Gwalior Con- 
| tingent. | born 7th October 1816 | and died 
at Gwalior 12th July 1845 | whose mortal 
remains rest here. | also of | Mary Ellen, 
| born 10th Dec. 1841 | died 25th August 1844, 
| and of | Florence, born 31st August 1844 | 
died 22nd Feb. 1845. | the infant daughters 
of the above named | who are interred near 
here. 

p. About 300 yards W.S.W. of Cemetery C 
is a small enclosure which contains fourteen 
graves, brick and cement, which stand 6ins. 
to 12ins. above the ground, and one rather 
larger tomb about 3ft. high, with a large 
slab inscribed as follows :— 

Sacred | to the memory of | Ensn. Turw- 
poke Davip Bray | of H.M.’s 39th Regiment 
| who fell whilst gallantly | carrying the 
colours of the Regiment | at the | Battle of 
Maharajpore | on the 29th December 1843 | 
aged 19 years & 3 months. | Erected by his 

| brother officers. | H. Buttock, 
Capt. 
GTANLEY GOWER. — He was Rector of 
Brampton Brian, Herefordshire, 1634, 
member of the Assembly of Divines, 1643, 
and Rector of Holy Trinity, Dorchester, 
1648 to his death in 1660. 

It may be of interest to point out a mis- 
take which occurs in a footnote to p. 393 of 
Hutchins’s ‘ History of Dorset’ (3rd Edn.), 
In that footnote it is stated that in the pre- 
face to his ‘Sermons of Archbishop Usher’ 
(London: 1659) Stanley Gower says that 
he was born in Dublin in 1603. What he in 
fact says in that preface, speaking of Arch- 
bishop Usher, is: 

First by him I was examined and admitted 
into the University near Dublin in Ireland, 
his native City and Country above fourty 
years ago. 

‘ Alumni Dublinienses’ states that Stanley 
Gower was a scholar there on 27 Oct., 1621, 
and took his B.A. at Easter, 1625. It shows 
also a W. Gower, B.A., 2 May, 1618, and 
M.A. 1621. 

Having disposed of Hutchins’s error, ! 
think I can show, if not conclusively, at any 
rate with some degree of probability, Stanley 
Gower’s parentage. 

The Parish Registers of Chesterfield, 
Derbyshire, show that Francis Gower mar- 
ried Elizabeth Hyde on 21 Oct., 1590, and 
that Standley Gowre, son of Francis de 
Spittle, was baptized there on 29 Mar., 1600. 

Now it appears from numerous Chancery 
suits (the references to which I can give to 
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anyone who may be interested) that this 
Francis Gower was ‘‘ servant ’’ to and a blood 
ylation of Godfrey Foljambe of Walton, 
Derbyshire, and that, owing to Godfrey's 
affection for Francis, and in consideration of 
the latter’s services, Godfrey had demised to 
Francis certain leasehold lands, which, to- 
gether with other leaseholds belonging to 
rancis in Yorkshire, formed the subject of 
litigation extending over many years. From 
these Chancery proceedings, it further ap- 
pears that Francis’s wife Elizabeth was 
daughter of Robert Hyde of Norbury, 
Cheshire, that Francis died intestate in Lon- 
don in 1623 and, more important still, that 
William Gower, clerk, (presumably the W. 
Gower of ‘ Alumni Dublinienses’), Francis’s 
eldest son, was at the University in Dublin 
at the time of his father’s death, and that 
he had a younger brother Stanley. 

A full pedigree of the Hydes of Norbury 
is to be found in Ormerod’s ‘ History of 
Cheshire,’ while Francis Gower was probably, 
I think, of the family of Gower of Stitten- 
ham, Yorkshire. 

I shall be grateful to anyone who can con- 
firm or refute the parentage of Stanley Gower 
rig above, or who can identify Francis 
ower, 





C. A. Hicerns. 


VALENTINE BY POE.—On Feb. 14, 
the New York Times published a fac- 
simile of a MS. valentine in Poe’s hand, now 
owned by the bookseller Dr. Rosenbach. It 
is addressed to a lady otherwise unknown, and 
dated 1847, or perhaps 1849. If the date be 
1847, it is interesting to note that Poe sent 
his fine poem ‘To M.L.S.’ to Mrs. Marie 
Louise Shew on that day as a valentine. The 
newly found poem reads :— 


To Miss Louise Olivia Hunter. 
Though I turn, I fly not— 
I cannot depart; 
I would try, but try not 
To release my heart 
And my hopes are dying 
While, on dreams relying, 
I am spelled by art. 
Thus the bright snake coiling 
Neath the forest tree 
Wins the bird, beguiling, 
To come down and see; 
Like that bird the lover 
Round his fate will hover 
Till the blow is over 
And he sinks—like me. 
February 14 1847. 


There is no signature, but the hand is 
surely Poe’s, 
OLYBRIUS. 


Readers’ Queries. 





WALTER SCOTT: CLASSICAL ALLU- 
SION. — Re-reading the Waverley 
Novels in the collected edition of 1838, I 
come across a classical allusion which beats 
me. Possibly it has been explained in some 
annotated edition I have not seen. In ‘ The 
Fortunes of Nigel,’ chap. xvii, Reginald 
Lowestoffe the Templar introduces Nigel to 
Alsatia. He points out a sign which adver- 
tises the house of the lord of the place, Duke 
Hildebrod. There, says the Templar, 
he deals in giving drink to the thirsty, that 
he himself may drink without paying, and 
receive pay for what is drunken by others. 
Let us enter the ever-open gate of this second 
Axylus. 

Who was Axylus? Lempriere’s ‘ Classical 
Dictionary ’ affords no clue to the name. It 
means evidently in Greek ‘‘ without wood,’’ 
and Axylus is a poorly wooded region in 
Livy, 38, 18. 

Could Scott have written ‘ Astylus’? He 
is mentioned in Ovid’s ‘ Metamorphoses,’ 
xii, 308, as a centaur and augur who strove 
to dissuade the other centaurs from fighting 
at the nuptials of Pirithous, and particu- 
larly 

ille etiam metuenti vulnera Nesso 

““Ne fuge; ad Herculeos,” inquit, “ servaberis 

arcus.” 

He promised Nessus that he was not to be 
killed in this engagement. He was not to 
fly, as other centaurs did. He was to be pre- 
served for a later fate, to be killed by the 
arrow of Hercules, when he offered violence 
to Deianira. 

So Nigel was promised safety for the 
moment by Duke Hildebrod, when he was 
under the risk of arrest and losing his hand 
for using a sword in St. James’s Park. 

The mistake would be easy with Scott’s 
handwriting, and he had an unusual know- 
ledge of the ‘ Metamorphoses.’ He quotes 
the first line of the first Book twice in this 


novel. 
WwW. Be. 


OSEPH GUY, EDUCATIONA. 
WRITER. — I should be glad of any 
biographical details or references concerning 
Joseph Guy, senior, described as Professor 
of Geography at the Royal Military Millhill 
School and, by Watt (‘ Bibl. Brit.’ i. 453b), 
as Writing Master of the Royal Military 
College, Great Marlow, Essex. He was the 
compiler of a number of educational books, 








nan 


including ‘Pocket ecsameaiia:? 1806, 11th 
ed., 1843; ‘ New British Spelling Book,’ 4th 
ed., 1809; 
of Ste nography,’ 1809; ‘ School Geography,’ 

1810; ‘ The School Ciphering Book for Be- 
ginners,’ 1811; ‘ New Latin Primer,’ 1815; 

‘Guy’s Tutor’s Assistant, or a Complete 
School Arithmetic,’ 1823; ‘Guy’s New Brit- 
ish Expositor,’ 1826; ‘ Elements of Ancient 
History,’ ‘Elements of Modern History’ 
‘Elements of British History,’ 1836. His 
son Joseph Guy is also credited with various 
school-books in the British Museum catalogue. 
The following extract from Foster’s ‘Alumni 
Oxonienses, 1715-1886,’ (ii. 579), may per- 
haps relate to him:— 


Guy, Joseph, 2 s. Joseph, of Tewkesbury, co. 
Gloucester, gent. Magdalen Hall, matric. 27 
June, 1828, aged 23. 

W. J. CaRLron. 


Geneva. 
THE GAME OF TRIPPET.—In Northal- 
lerton on 12 July, 1612, the Justices 
ordered the constable of Aislabie ‘‘ to whipp 
Fr. Milnes for playing at Trippet on Easter 
day last in the time of afternoon service, in 
the Churchyard.”’ 
Can any reader kindly tell me how this 
game was played, and whether it was an 
‘unlawful ’’ game or was only in the time 
and place unsuitable ? 


5 [sero 
gg GHEOOT”” “GATHRBOOT,”’ 
‘ARRBOOT.’’ — Looking through 


some old papers, I found a copy of a lease, 
dated Sept. 29, 1737, in which I came upon 
the following sentence: ‘‘ To have and take 
by assignment good and sufficient plough- 
boot gateboot and carrboot on or upon the 
same ground or some part thereof.’’ If any 
of your readers can tell me the meaning of 
‘ ploughboot, gateboot, and carrboot ’’ -- 
which I take to be legal terms connected with 
agriculture—I should be much obliged. Are 
they still in use in similar deeds? 
1 eee ee 


Chelsea. 
RTICLES OF WAR —1668.—In ‘ Crown 
and Company,’ being the history of 
the 1st Bombay European Regiment (2nd 


Battalion, Royal Dublin Fusiliers), by 
Major Arthur Mainwaring, published by 
A. L. Humphreys in 1911, we find on p. 


329:—‘‘ Laws and Ordinances of Warr for 
ye better governing of ye Militia now under 
ve Government and in ye service of ye 
Honble. East India Compy.”’ 

These ‘‘ Laws ’”’ consist of eleven sections - 
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| The first section is headed ‘‘ 
‘Guy’s Concise Practical System 


' Museum, vol. xxii. 
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headings, 
j Our Duties to 
God,’’ of which the first clause is :— 

Lett no man presume to blaspheme ye Holy 
Trinity, God ye Father, God ye Sonne and 


descriptive 


| God ye Holy Ghost, nor ye known articles of 


ye Christian faith, upon paine of having his 
tongue boardd with a redd hot iron. 
Clause 3 of the second section, “ Our 
Duties to His Majesty,’’ runs :— 
Whosoever shall speak any disrespectful 
words tending to the dishonnor of ye Honble 
East India Comp., or disparradge ye service, 
shall be severely punished by ye Court Martial, 


Does a copy of these Articles exist? And 


if so, where is it to be found? Were the 
Articles ever printed ? 
NEvx. 


THOM AS ADAMS, QUARTERMASTER 
IN THE ARMY.—Amongst “ Original 
Letters to Sir Hans Sloane,” British 
(1740-44), undated, A- 
folio 246, is a ‘‘ Memorial of 
Thomas Adams,’’ representing that he had 
entered himself voluntarily the day King 
William was crowned (13 Feb., 1689) in the 
Regiment of Foot commanded by Lord Love- 
lace, and went to the wars of Ireland under 
the command of ‘‘ Duke Shonburgh,’’ and 
‘‘ at the breaking up of Dundork Camp ”’ was 
incorporated inte Sir Harry Bellasiss 


(MS. 4057), 


| Regiment, and served in two full fights, three 


campaigns, and eight sieges. He afterwards 
served two campaigns in Flanders, in 
General Wood’s Regiment of Horse, and 
after the Peace of Ryswick he served six 
years in His Majesty’s First Regiment of 
Foot Guards, in the Earl of Romney’s Com- 
pany; then in Spain in General Elliot's 
Regiment of Foot, from which he was dis- 
charged. Served subsequently as Sergeant- 
Major in Ge neral Gorge’s Regiment of Foot 
in England, “‘ and then as a Quarter Master 
of Dr: agoons commanded by Colonel Dis 
bourgh, “in the Portuguese service.’’ That he 
has been upon half-pay ever since the 23rd of 
August 1712, and is now sixty-four years of 
age. 

The document (unsigned) evidently had 
been written out for him, as it is subscribed: 
‘* For Quarter Master Thomas Adams at Mr. 
Glascows Stony Batter Dublin.’’ Endorsed. 
““To the Honble. Sr. Hans Sloan.’’ 

In vols. 4052 and 4054 are three original 
letters from Thomas Adams (same address) 

dated 15 May and 17 Sept., 1732, and 14 
March, 1735. He sends Sir Hans a small 
animal and states that he is making a collec- 
tion of shells and stones. ‘‘ Mrs. Adams 
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gives her humble duty to yr. honr.’ 


Is anything further known of a} veteran ? 


R. BincHam ADAMS. 


NDYMION AND THE MOON.—Was 

Endymion ever identified with 

Moon in Hellenistic or mediaeval literature. 
ARCHIBALD STALKER. 


OLTHO, CO. LINCS: REMOVAL OF 
MONUMENT AND CHURCH WIN- 
DOW.—Wanted, corroboration of a statement 
that an old monument and church-window 
(2 stained-glass thereof) were sold about 
thirty years ago by the incumbent of Goltho, 
Co, Lincoln to a Sussex individual, and 

yemoved into that county. 

Pp.  M. 
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the | 


| BropRIBB ? 


Replies. 


‘ ASCLEPIADEAN ’ 


VERSES. 

(clxii. 188). 
AY I defend the reading of the Columbia 
Edition of the Works of John Mil- 
ton (Vol. I, part i, p. 528) against both 
the emendations suggested by Mr. C. W. 
A fresh scrutiny of the manu- 


~ MILTON’ Ss 


| script is indeed, as MR. Bropriss suggests, 


NILLIAM KING OF FOOTSCRAY, 
KENT.-—I shall be most grateful to | 
any reader of ‘N. & Q.’ for information 


regarding the parentage of William King of 
Footscray, Kent, who was married to Eliza- 
beth Barfort at St. George’s, Hanover 
Square, on April 18, 1748. “The names of 
their children are also desired. 

Eustn Mitwarp-O.iver. 

45, Church Crescent, 

Muswell Hill, London, N.10. 

RICIUS PUTEANUS.—In 

Art of Artillery’ 
Casimir Simienowicz, 
in 1729, the following passage occurs—Book 
y, part i, p. d12:— 

However, if this will: not satisfy you, e’en 
call them Machines, as we have called our 
Cannon, and as the celebrated Ericius 
Puteanus has called them in his little Book of 
the Treble-Barrelled Gun invented by Mic. 
Flor. Langrenus. 

Who was Ericius Puteanus and when did 
he flourish? What is known of his little 
book, the ‘ Treble-Barrelled Gun’ ? 


Society ron Army HisToricaL RESEARCH. 
UTHOR WANTED. — On 14 Feb., 1885, a 


great poem appeared in Punch, entitled 
“Too Late.” It referred to the death, at Khar- 
toum, of the heroic General Gordon, and con- 
sisted of seventy-eight lines, of which here are 
a few :— 
“Too late! Too 
desert sounds 
That piteous cry, and to the farthest bounds 
Of England’s Empire echoes. There she 
stands 
Britannia, stricken ’midst the Lybian sands 
With bitter disappointment’s venomed dart, 
Wrath in her soul and anguish at her heart, 
Too late!” 
Who wrote such glorious verse? 
Frepr. C. WHITE. 


‘The Great 
(translation) by 


late! Loud through the 


‘ 


“needed,’’ but will. probably be impossible, 
since that document was falling to pieces 
when first found; deteriorated even between 
the time Horwood first saw it, and that at 
which a_ photographic reproduction was 
made; and soon thereafter, it is believed, 
quite crumbled away. What can be exam- 


ined is the photographic reproduction, 
B.M. MS. Add. 41603 I. In preparing 


the text for the Columbia Milton, owing to 
the illness of Professor Trent, I had sole 
charge of the tiny appendix containing these 


| juvenile verses, and I worked from a “photo- 


| the Department of MSS., 


published in London ' 


| quantity for the measure. 


| Mr. 


stat of the British Museum photograph, 
supplemented by Horwood’s printed version 
and the comments of Mr. J. A. Herbert of 
who had that 
photograph before him. As my note (Vol. L., 
part 1i, pp. 559-600) points out, the legible 
letters now are only 


Str.tus purp.. WBE 


Now the hand is a semi-Gothic one, differ- 
ing much from Milton’s mature Italian 
handwriting (though the Greek characters 
are like his other Greek writing) and it 
happens that the ‘‘st’’ is especially plain. 
It is a single or joint character, not at all 
like ‘‘t.’’ Toro which had occurred to me, 
is, I fear, out of the question. Now I should 
be very glad if Mr. Broprrsp could find a 
Latin word beginning with “‘st,’’ neuter or 
masculine in gender, meaning something one 
sleeps on, in some luxury, and with proper 
But a feminine 
word will require the change of one of the 
few letters that did not trouble Horwood, 
Herbert, or myself; and I feel that that 
is a greater difficulty than a false quantity 
in this poem. For Milton was reproached by 
his opponents for carelessness in the matter 
of quantity. And we should recall that these 
verses were an early production, which the 
poet never printed, though he apparently 


| had them by him when he was putting much 


| juvenile stuff in type. 


As to the play of 
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stratus and strato, is is quite the sort of 
thing one does find in ancient verse 
occasionally, and it might have appealed to 
the writer; it is a matter of taste, and Mul- 
ton had his own. When the word toro was 
handy, I do not know why it was avoided 
unless deliberately. I may add that Milton 
was careless or immature enough in writing 
the poem to have to insert the ‘‘c’’ in 
“Volscia’’ with a caret. Horwood found Mil- 
ton’s ‘‘st’’ puzzling, misprinting vescit for 
vestit in the other poem from the same MS. 

Mr. Herbert recognized the character first. 

THomas OLLIvE Massorr. 

Hunter College. 

HE BROTHERS ADAM: INFLUENCE 
IN FRANCE (clxii. 121).—The opinion, 
mentioned by Mr. Lanprear Lucas, may be 
due to an article published in the Gazette 
des Beaux Arts in April, 1931, and calcu- 
lated to surprise those who pride themselves 
in ploughing along the old ruts of orthodox 
opinion in the field of art. The reasoning 


briefly is that the works of Robert Adam ! 


are anterior to the works in France that re- 
semble his. The characteristic ornament of 
the style Louis XVI is to be found in the 
grotesques or classical arabesques that may 
be seen in the apartments of the King and 
Queen at Fontainebleau and Versailles. Now 
Robert Adam, in his visit to Italy, had 
studied the tombs of the Appian way and the 
remains at Pompeii and Herculaneum, and 
he is regarded as the resuscitator of this 
style of decoration, and not Piranesi or Cleris- 
seau, with whom he went to Spalatro, or any 
of the Italians, whom he employed from time 
to time. Adam’s ideas were spread in France 
by means of engravings. Frenchmen des- 
tined to play a great part in the development 
of decorative art in France, were personally 
acquainted with Adam’s work; thus the 
Duke of Chartres, the future 
Egalité, occupied on several occasions up to 
1788, an Adam house in Portland Place. 
Marie Antoinette was much attracted by the 
English style. In the apartments of the 
Queen at Versailles, Rousseau’s 
gilded sphinxes bear a great resemblance to 
Adam’s sphinxes at Osterley, though they 
differ in technique. English influence 1s 
visible in the Queen’s boudoir at Trianon. 


The green and pale blue wall-papers recom- | 


mended by the Adams were also in vogue 
(1783). These tendencies in the develop- 
ment of decorative art blossomed forth more 
fully under the Directory and the Empire. 
The same precedence, it appears, must be 
accorded to the Adams in furniture; though 





the contrary opinion has been held by many, 


‘Von franzosischen Mobel sind viele Anre. 


gungen in Adams Werk geflossen,’’ says Feul- 
ner, who being a German, had no patriotic 
bias to distort his judgment. A change of 
style in furniture in France may be noted 
after 1770,when Adam’s ideas had thoroughly 
established themselves in England. — Lock’s 
‘New book of pier frames, ovals girandoles 
tables,’ is responsible for the change. In 
spite of the Treaty of Paris, so humiliating 
for France, there was persistent anglomania 
across the Straits; elegance and solidity were 
only to be found in the goods of English 
——— Americans in Paris, natur- 
ally sympathetic to France after the War of 
Independence, noticed the craze, which was 
not confined to horses and furniture. The 
dinner hour was change from three to foar 
or five in imitation of the English custom; 
whist and five o’clock tea made their appew- 
ance, The same mania showed itself in Italy 
and Germany. ; 
It remains for me to endeavour briefly to 
establish the connexion between the style of 
Louis XVI and the Empire. “ The Empir 
style,’’ says Mourey, 
was no more than the logical outcome of the 
Louis XVI style. When David had furnished 
his studio with things desigaed by him from 
Greco-Roman models, he had done no more 
than exaggerate and accentuate an already 
widespread taste After the excessive con- 
volutions of the Louis XV and Regency styles 
there was a movement towards’ more 
rectilinear simplicity of form. 


And Ferdinand Bac writes, ‘‘ Aprés |’age 


| d’or de l’art frangais celui de Louis XVI qui 


Philippe | 


delicate | 


| “INHE WITCHES’ PRAYER”: 


| letter or the last. 
: Lyon verse of this description, for here a sen 


s’acheve dans le style empire, preparé par 
Winckelmann 50 années auparavant...” 
Professor Pariset, however, considers that the 
Empire is sui generis, unique like Napoleon. 
Perhaps he exaggerates its isolation, For 
hundreds of years most things in Western 
Europe have been highly complex and inex- 
tricably interwoven. ‘‘ The history of art,” 
says Pater, ‘“‘ has suffered as much as any 
history by trenchant, absolute divisions.” 
T, Percy ARMSTRONG. 


PALIN- 

DROME (clxii. 193).—It is not easy to 
discover in the couplet quoted from ‘ Hudi- 
bras,’ an allusion to a palindrome. No palin 
drome read forwards could curse and read 
backwards bless, because a palindrome 1s 4 


' word or sentence that produces the same Te 


sult, whether the reader begins with the first 
Possibly there might bea 
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tence is taken and a reply produced by revers- 
ing not the letters but each entire word. 
“Shall we all die? We shall die all,’’ is an 
ample of a Lyon verse. 
What the passage in ‘ Hudibras,’ as it 
stands, refers to, is the practice in vogue 
among witches of reciting prayers backwards 
At a Sabbat, when the stars veiled their fires 
and’ a cloud came and hid the moon and 
Echo was voiceless lest she should carry to 
4 distance the cries of a lewd and blas- 
phemous multitude, an Elder might be seen 
stooping over a book with letters of flame, 
and spelling backwards the name of the 
Creator; sometimes the Lord’s Prayer was 
repeated backwards. ‘‘ And seven times did 
her prayers backward pray,” says Allan 
Ramsay, in his description of a witch. As 
a matter of fact, witches do not appear to 
have been much addicted to the practice of 
praying, and it is difficult to see to whom 
they could pray, as the essence of witchcraft 
is a denial of the existence of God and the 
celestial hierarchy. 
There was a palindrome that was attri- 
buted to the Devil in the Middle Ages; it is: 
Signa te, signa; temere me tangis et angis. 
which may be a mock command or an ironical 
prayer to the hags to cross themselves, and 
as the witches’ service was a travesty of the 
Mass, some place could perhaps be found for 
such a line. In spite of the many researches 
that have been made in this curious subject, 
noone, I believe, has ever discovered a witch’s 
liturgy. 
Palindromes, none too numerous in any 
language, are much commoner in Latin than 
in English, But neither the words with 
which our courteous first parent addressed 
his wife at their first meeting. ‘‘ Madam, 
I'm Adam,’”’ nor the words of comparatively 
recent origin, ‘‘ Lewd did I live and evil did 
I dwel,’”’ can by any possibility be twisted 


into a prayer uttered by the ladies of the | 


broomstick. The latter quotation, I may 
point out, only becomes a palindrome by 
suppressing a letter and the word connecting 
the two clauses. 
T. Percy ARMSTRONG. 
EVERSED HORSESHOES (clxi. 244, 
323, 359, 430; clxii. 34). — It would 
scarcely be necessary for Dick Turpin, or 
anyone else, to remove and refix horse-shoes 


if he secured a set of the special shoes made | 


by some ingenious smith, which are so con- 
structed as to give a contrary impression of 
the direction taken. A specimen is in my 


collection. Wm. JAGGARD. 


| (IFESHIRE AND FORFARSHIRE 
REGIMENTS OF FENCIBLE INFAN. 
| TRY (clxii. 209).—‘‘ A List of the officers 
| of the several Regiments and Battalions of 
| Militia, and of the several Regiments of Fen- 
| cible Cavalry and Infantry, upon the Estab- 
| lishment of Ireland,’’ dated Dublin Castle, 
| 1 July, 1799, and printed by Abraham Brad- 
ley King, 36, Dame Street, (Dublin) gives 
| ‘° The Fifeshire Regiment of Fencible Infan- 
try.’’ All the dates of officers’ commissions 
| are given as 20 Oct., 1794, except such as 
are in brackets in the following list: 
Colonel, James Durham; Lieut.-Col., 
Thomas Durham; Major, Hugh Dive; Cap- 
tains, James Moore, Thomas Woore, John 
Morris, (29 May, 1796), George Porter, 
| (1 Dec., 1797), Andrew Ferney, (1 Feb., 
1798), James Light, (1 June, 1798), and 
Richard Lowe, (29 April, 1799) ; Capt.-Lieut. 
| Edward Renwick, (14 July, 1798); Lieuten- 
|ants, Richard Salter, Malachy Fallon, 
Robert Fitz, John Chalmers, John Salmon, 
!Thomas Hunter, Charles Dalrymple, John 
| Kidley, Arthur Downes, William Greene, 
| Alexander Reid, and Sup. Thomas Lyster, 
(31 Dec., 1795); Ensigns, John Edgar, Wil- 
liam Burnett, Peter Grant, Robert Brown, 
Thomas Light (31 Dec., 1795), Robert Den- 
ney, (30 Jan., 1796), Edward Woore, (1 Dec., 
| 1796), and Sydney Ormsby, (1 March, 1797) ; 
| Adjutant, Edward Renwick, (30 July, 1796) ; 
Quarter-Master, Richatd Salter; Surgeon, 
| Charles Dalrymple; Mates, John Edgar, and 
| Sup. Robert Brown. Paymaster (vacant). 


H. B. Swanzy. 


(jAPTAIN SIR FERDINANDO FRECKLE- 
TON (clxii. 210, 231).—In 1927 (cliii. 

| 88) I made my solitary contribution to this 

| discussion, offering as possibly pertinent the 
following remarks : 


With reference to Ferdinando Freckleton, it 
may be as well to note that the ‘“ Parish 
Registers of St. Mary Magdalene, Bermondsey 
(Surrey ], 1548-1609 ”’ (1894) contain the burial, 
2 May, 1596, of “‘ ffernando the sonne of James 
ffreckleton.” 

The poet is said to have been born in 1553 
in East Smithfield, by the Tower of London, 

little being known of his_ parents. These 
| registers give, with other Spencer entries, the 
record of he christening 18 April, 1553, of an 
Edward Spencer. 

In Rylands’s ‘Grantees of Arms’ (Harl. 
Soc., 1915), I observe: ‘‘ Freckilton, Ferdin- 
| and, of Huntingdon, Quarterly, by Cooke. 
| Harl. MS. 1359, fo. 90 b.; Add. MS. 4966, fo. 

65 b.” 


Your correspondent Mr. Dovucitas Hamer, 
referring (ante p. 210) to these items, says 
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that I ‘‘ jumped to the hasty conclusion that 
this Ferdinando Freckleton was the one who 
received the knighthood ’’ [etc.] As a care- 


ful genealogist, not prone to such acrobatic | 


feats, I leave it to the judgment of fellow- 
readers whether it be not Mr, Hamer him- 
self who is romancing. 


R. BincHam ADAMS. 


‘HE INNES COMPILERS OF ‘“LODGE”’ 
(clix, 153; clxii. 174). — By a curious 
coincidence, a complete account of the origin 
of the three sisters who compiled Lodge is 
set forth in a privately printed volume, 
‘ Notes on the family of Innes of Newseat of 
Scurdargue [Aberdeenshire],’’ 
A. N. Innes (1931: pp. 125: 100 copies). 
Their great-great-grandfather, James Innes 
(1635-1722), who got Newseat of Scurdargue 
through his wife Elizabeth Gordon, left Scot- 
land at the Revolution and settled in And- 
over. He belonged to the Innes’s of Coxton, 
who trace to the Innes’s of Invermarkie. 


The volume in question gives a very interest- | 


ing account of the three peerage compilers 
(pp. 82-6, 89-92). 
piled by Mr. 
1872), architect, who was 
cousin, Charles Innes (1825-1907). The 
latter designed Lord Rothschild’s house in 
Piccadilly, and was architect of many city 
churches. J. M. Buttocn. 


HE REV. A. K H. BOND: HIS DIARY | 


(clxii. 173).—This query evidently refers 
to Rev. A. K. H. Boyd. His son informs 


me that the diary was destroyed after his | 


death by his trustees. 
LAWRENCE PHILLIPS. 


RAlLway LORE (clxii. 81, 142, 159, 215). 

—I well remember leaving Paddington in 
the last broad-gauge train. There was a 
large collection of railway officials, all of 
them in tears. There was nothing to com- 


pare with the running of the old broad-gauge | 


and the beautiful locos that pulled the train. 
JoHN BENETT-STANFORD. 


ACLISE’S ‘THE SERENADE’ (clxii. 
155).—It would be interesting to know 
what authority there is for the assertion that 
Maclise painted a picture called ‘ The Sere- 
nade.’ The name does not occur in two long 
lists of his pictures. 
APL 


IAPTAIN BRUCE, 26th REGIMENT 
(clxii. 208). — It would be helpful if 
Captain Bruce’s full Christian names can be 


compiled by | 


The volume has been com- | 
Arthur Norman Innes (born | 
articled to his | 


given, and the period during which he served 
| in the 26th Regiment. 
| Socrery ror Army Histroricat Researcu. 





| SECKERSTON (clxii. 183, 230).—We are 
| told by R. 8. B. that John Seckerston of 
| the Bear Inn, Nantwich, was keeping bears 
| there in 1583. I wonder if it was one of 
| his bears which found its way to Paris Gar. 
| den, Southwark, and became so _ popular 
| under the name ‘“‘ Sacarson,’”’ or ‘‘ Sacker- 
|son.’’ In ‘ Merry Wives of Windsor,’ I, i, 
| 307, Slender says ‘‘I have seen Sackerson 
| loose many times and have taken him by the 
| chain,’ and in ‘ Epigrams,’ by J. D. (Sir 
John Davies), xliii. Publius is said to with- 
| draw himself to Paris Garden, 

Leaving old Plowden, Dyer and Brooke alone, 

To see old Harry Hunkes and Sacarson. 

Malone conjectured that these bears were 
called after their masters (Cunningham’s 
‘Works of Marlowe,’ where J. D.’s ‘ Epi- 
| grams’ are printed, p. 366). But may not 
| the master who lent his name in this instance 


have been a Seckerston of Nantwich? 
G. C. Moore Smita, 


YROWLAND AND COGGESHALL (elxii. 
' 225).—In the parish of Hendon, Middle- 
sex, near the river Brent, was a holding or 
tenement known as Coggenton Hall, other- 
| wise written Goggington, Cuddington and 
other spellings. Its position, like that of 
| Coggeshall or Goggashall in Essex, leads me 
to think that the tenement at Hendon was 
| the place where the “‘ cogges ’’ or boats were 
‘unloaded. There is now a modern bridge re- 
placing an ancient one over the river where 
| the Coggenton Hall stood, and its owner in 
' the sixteenth century held the adjoining land 
| by the river extending to Brent Bridge. 
| These bridges were the nearest water cross- 
| ing to the Hendon ‘‘ Parsonage,’’ which was 
used by Abbots of Westminster as Lords of 
the Manor. Hence the good reason for goods 
| being brought hither by ‘‘ cogges ’’ or boats. 
| (See also ante p. 229; s.v. ‘ Cockmail’). 
| F. H.-K. 


| WIDSHIPMAN J. B. EMERY OF THE 

ESPIEGLE (clxii. 226).—James Barker 
Emery was chosen as Commandant of Mom- 
| basa in September, 1824—vice Lieut. Reitz, 
| deceased—by order of Commodore Nourse. He 
| was promoted Lieutenant, 26 March, 1827, 
and from 25 April, 1837, to April, 1841, 
served under Captain John Clement Wick- 
| ham in the Beagle on the Australian survey. 
(See clxi. 201, 221). 
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Under Commander George A. Frazer he 
served in the Comet and the steam surveying 
vessel Lucifer on the Coast of Ireland sur- 
vey, from 31 Dec., 1842, until 1846 or 1847, 
when by the Navy Lists he appears to be 
unattached. He retired as Commander, 5 
June, 1856, and as Commander on Reserved 
list, dating 50 June, 1871, he is in receipt 
of a Greenwich Hospital Naval Pension. 

His name disappears from the Navy Lists 
between March, 1889, and March, 1890—- 
probably before 20 Dec., 1889. 

Joun A. RvuPERT-JONEsS. 

Hydrographic Survey, Southampton. 

ASTER ISLAND STATUES (clxii. 226). 

—In the controversy as to the origin and 
purpose of these giant statues, antiquarians 
and ethnologists seem to have overlooked an 
important piece of sixteenth century evidence 
that this cult or practice formerly existed 
on the mainland of America. The evidence 
lies in the first volume of De Bry’s ‘ Grands 
Voyages.’ This first volume was produced in 
German, Latin, French and English, and 1s 
the only one to have been produced in Eng- 
lish and French (vide Lord Crawford’s col- 
lation, 1884). The English version is ex- 
tremely rare, and was reproduced in facsimile 
(by Quaritch in 1893, 4to.). The English 
title is as follows: 

A briefo and true report of the new found 
land of Virginia of the commodities and of 
the nature and manners of the naturall in- 
habitants. Discouered by the English Colony 
there seated by Sir Richard Greinuile Knight 
in the yeere 1585. Which remained Vnder 
the gouernement of twelue monethes, At the 
speciall charge and direction of the Honour- 
able Sir Walter Raleigh Knight . . . made in 
English by Thomas Hariot ... Francoforti Ad 








Moenvm Typis JToannis Wecheli, Svmtibvs | 


Vero Theodori De Bry Anno [1590]. 

Plate No. 18 is a double-page illustration 
showing a circle of posts, carved at the top 
into representations of human heads. In 





strange fashion they can deuise hauinge cer- 
tayne marks on the backs to declare of what 
place they bee. The place where they meete 
is a broade playne, abowt the which are 
planted in the grownde certayne posts carued 
with heads like to the faces of Nonnes couered 
with theyr vayles. Then beeing sett in order 
they dance, singe, and vse the strangest ges- 
tures that they can possiblye deuise. Three 
of the fayrest Virgins, of the companie are in 
the mydds ,which imbrassinge one another 
doe as yt weir turne abowt in their dancinge. 
All this is donne after the sunne is sett for 
auoydinge of heate. When they are weerye of 
dancinge, they goe oute of the circle, and come 
in vntill their dances be ended, and they goe 
to make merrye as is expressed in the 16 
figure. 

It has always seemed to me that there was 
some connection between the cult here repre- 
sented and the Easter Island Statues. I 
would at least suggest that herein lies the 
answer to Masor TyLer’s query. If Butler 
saw this picture, his description of ‘‘ Chant- 
ing Statues ’’ would be a very reasonable one. 
Copies of the German and Latin original edi- 
tions and the English facsimile are in the 
Wigan Public Library. 

Wigan. Ay Se 


OMESTIC ARTICLES FALLEN INTO 
DISUSE (clxi. 459; clxii. 30, 66, 104, 

123, 156, 177, 196, 227, 250); VICTORIAN 
CUSTOMS (clxii. 154, 194, 227).—Mr. F. 
Henry H. Gtittemarp, the traveller, 
naturalist, and writer, has written to me a 
very interesting letter relative to the above, 
and he permits me to contribute the follow- 
ing extracted fron: it. The Lincolnshire 
correspondent was quite right. In the street 
immediately east of Charing Cross Station -- 
at Carlo Gatti’s he thinks it was—one could 
always see the gaufres being made, at almost 


| any time of the day; he finds it difficult to 


give dates, but it seems to him tolerably re- 


; cently ; he thinks within the present century. 


the centre of the circle are three dancers in | 


close embrace ; outside the circle are fourteen 
dancers mostly carrying sprays of herbage 
and wearing savage dancing costume. Tihe 
statues represented are not colossi, being at 
the most only 18ins. taller than the dancers, 
but my experience of the De Bry illustrations 


ally) are not to be relied upon. The text 
which accompanies the plate is as follows : 

Their dances vvhich they vse att their 

hyghe feasts. 

At a Certayne tyme of the yere they make 
4 great, and solemne feaste wherunto their 
neighbours of the townes adioninge repayre 
from all parts euery man attyred in the most 


He remembers patches as a sort of insur- 
ance against flint-lock misfires in wet 


| weather; having often used a flint-lock as a 
| small boy: he remembers the care with which 


one protected the lock against rain under 
one’s coat. I, too, remember this care, the 


| covering of the Icck with sleeve, or hand, or 


: : : : 's | with a circular piece of waterproof attached 
is that details of proportionate size (especi- | 


to a coat button, although the detonating 


| powder had been made proof against wet; 
| even then it was sometimes advisable, when 
| rain or melting snow had been very heavy, 


to unscrew the plates of the locks and see 
that wet had not got into the mechanism. 
ALFRED WELBY, 
Lt.-Colonel. 
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It is stated at ante p. 194 that “‘ Worn 
coins were never used for cash payment of 
doctors’ fees ’’; this may be correct, so far as 
Victorian times are concerned, but, at an 
earlier date, such was not always the case. 
In my possession is an instrument which was 
the property of my _ great-grandfather, 
Jonathan Binns, 1747-1812, M.D., Edin., 
M.R.C.P., Lond. It is a papier maché case, 


5hins. in length, 7/8ths of an inch thick; | 


and the width is ljin. at the top for 2ins., 
and ljins. for the lower portion. 

The top opens, revealing a receptacle for 
ink, and a place for a pen. On one side 
of the narrow ‘portion, is an ivory plate 
measuring 3dtins. by 5/8ths of an inch, 
hinged at the lower end, and fastened at the 
other by a spring, nicely mounted in silver, 
and monogrammed on the ivory, ‘‘ J.B.”’ 

When the ivory plate is raised, 
rises a beautifully constructed balance, with 


a hanging pan, and a scale with sliding 
weight. 
The maker was A. Wilkinson, Ormskirk, 


Lancashire. 


I have always been told that this balance | 


was for the purpose of weighing guineas, the 
clipping and ‘‘ sweating ’’ of which was a 


popular industry and I have heard that, in | 
the doctor’s accounts, was an entry ‘‘ loss | 


on guineas.”’ 
There are two similar balances, in 
Musée Cluny, in Paris. 
GEORGE J. BINNS. 


the 


I am sixty-two, and I well remember always 
being led down by my nurse in velvet clothes, 
with a large blue sash on 
parading round the dining-room, some guests 
saying ‘‘ horrid little brute,’’ others saying 
“ darling little boy.’’ 

I was always taught, when a young man 
about London abcut 1890, never to go into 
a lady’s drawing-room with my coat on, and 
always to carry my hat in my hand. 


the privilege of a man staying in the house, | 


or the owner of the house, not to have his 
hat in the drawing-room. 
J. Benett-STanrorp. 


BENGOUGH (clxii. 226).—On the surface, 
this uncommon name appears to be a 

combination of Christian and surname; an 

abbreviation of Benjamin Gough. 

‘Gough ”’ or ‘ Goff’? is an early Weish 
nickname for anyone of red hair or reddish 
complexion, and ‘‘ Goffee’’ and ‘‘ Govy ’”’ are 
probably variants of it. 

Roger Goffe figures in the Hundred Rolls 
for the county of Cambs. of 1273. Under 


there | 


my back, and | 


It was | 


| date of 1666 (p. 525) Pepys’ Diary says, 
' “* Another time he and Pinchbacke and Dr. 
| Goffe, now a religious man... .’’ (This note 
refers to Dr. Gough, Clerk of the Queen’s 
Closet, and her assistant-confessor). 4 
| Robert Gough, or Gogh, is cited in the county 
| of Somerset about 1330. ; 


Wm. Jaccarp. 


JILLIAM LANE AND THE MINERVA 
PRESS (clxii. 208). — Charles Dickens 
| says, in ‘Our English Watering-Place,’ re. 
| ferring to the library attached to the Assem- 
bly Rooms, Nuckell’s Place, Broadstairs, 
This is the library for the Minerva Press, 
If you want that kind of reading, come to our 
watering-place. The leaves of the romances, 
reduced to a condition very like curl-paper, are 
thickly studded with notes in pencil: some. 
times complimentary, sometimes jocose. 


Rees and Britton, in ‘ Literary London’ 
(1896, p. 87) say: 


The ‘ Minerva Press,’ by Wm. Lane, in Lead- 
enhall Street must not be omitted in this 
short retrospect of the older metropolitan 
publishers. It was noted for the number and 
variety of books called novels, which were con- 
| tinually produced and distributed to all the 
circulating libraries in the country. From 
ten to twenty pounds were the sums usually 
paid to authors for those novels of three 
volumes. The Colburns and Bentleys drove 
this trash out of the market. 


There must be scme references to this press 
in the General Indexes to ‘N. and Q.’ 


J. ARDAGH. 


[The references to the Minerva Press in 
‘N. and Q.,’ except a query in the Fourth 
Series, are at 7. S. iii. 48, 155, 393. The first 
has a repetition of the query which had not 
been answered. It drew replies first from Mk. 
A. Hatt and Nemo. The former was connected 
with a firm who in 1849 had taken over books 
from the Minerva Press, and _ he states the 
“style ’ was then A. K. Newman and Co., and 
| that the speciality of the Press was romances 
by Mrs. Radcliffe; the latter mentions that the 
shop was on the south side of Leadenhall St, 
| with a bust of Minerva over the door. At the 
| third reference our old correspodent W. C. B. 
said that he possessed a copy of ’ Philip Quarll 
printed in 1786 for William Lane.] 


RIGHTON PAVILION (clxiii. 27, 69). ~ 

’ The architect of the Royal Pavilion was 
Mr. J. Nash. The original house, which 
the poet Rogers described as a_ respectable 
farmhouse, was originally bought from a Mr. 
Weltje; and a portion of the grounds from 
Mr. Kemp of Kemp Town fame. Apparently 
\there was no national grant, but the Regent 
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spent large sums of money on the Pavilion, 
and on his London mansion, Carlton House, 
and Parliament came to the rescue with vast 
grants. King George III’s very valuable 
library was at Buckingham Palace, and 
George IV originally sold it to the Czar of 
Russia but it was rescued from him and 
bought by the nation for the British Museum. 
although I believe that there is, or was, a 
notice in the British Museum that it was the 
munificent gift of George IV. The original 
price paid to Mr. Weltje was, I believe, 
$17,300, for the property which afterwards 
became the Pavilion. 
J. P. Bacon PHILLIPs. 


“) ARS, BACCHUS, APOLLO VIRORUM ” 

(clxii. 173). — A Latin Grammar of 1728 

has the following :— 

“Propria, quae maribus tribunnter,mascula 
dicas : 

Ut sent divor um; Mars, Bacchus, Apollo; 
virorum, 

Ut Cato, Virgilius, etc.” 

“The Propria quae maribus”’ is unknown 

to the present generation. Our grandfathers 


and great-grandfathers knew it as_ their 
alphabet. pe 
W. 

UTHORS WANTED (clxii. 193).—1. Coler- 

idge’s lines are thus parodied in ‘ Bon 


Gaultier Ballads,’ p. 222 :— 
“Sir Launcelot is dust, 
And his gallant sword is rust, 
And now, I think, I must 
Take my leave.” 
W. E. B. 

1. There is another variation of these oft- 
quoted lines. Edwin Long, the celebrated 
painter and Royal Academician, lived tor many 
years in a house in Netherhall Gardens, 
Hampstead. ‘The entrance to this imposing 
residence had a very striking appearance. It 
had two folding-doors, some eight feet high, 
the fronts of which were entirely covered from 
top to bottom with representations of scenes 
from the Wars of the Crusades carried out in 
hammered brass, the plates being secured to 
the doors with eagles’ heads—instead of nails 
or screws—made of solid brass. 

_ Between the scenes were embossed the follow- 
ing lines :— 

“Their bones are dust 

Their good swords are rust 

Their souls are with the Lord I trust 
Their peace to share wait patiently we must.” 
I remember seeing these doors when first 
erected, now over forty years ago; by reason 
of the brass being rather thin, through the 
action of the atmosphere, and _ indifferent , 
cleaning they became somewhat worn and 
dilapidated in appearance, and were removed. 

E. E, Newton. 

Hampstead, Upminster, Essex. 


The Library. 


The Mediaeval Books of Merton College. Ry 
F. M. Powicke. (Oxford: The Clarendon 
Press. £1 1s. net.). 


THE four principal parts of this valuabie 

work—which is neither a history of the 
Merton College Library nor a scientific cata 
logue of its remaining books, but an inclusive 


| description of all the mediaeval books in the 


Library, vanished or yet existing, so far as 
material for it is available—deal respectively 
with texts; with the Merton MSS. formiag 
the library from the foundation of the Col- 
lege to 1385, date of death of William Rede, 
Bishop of Chichester; with the development 
of the Library after 1385; and, finally, with 
such manuscripts as have been acquired by 
the College either in circumstances now un- 
known or in modern times. Of these last, one 
—a Kusebius—belongs to the ninth century 
and is the oldest of the MSS. ; other interest- 
ing MSS. are one of ‘ The boke of crafte of 
dyinge’ ascribed to Richard Rolle, and a 
fifteenth century volume containing a unique 
list of all the writings of Hugh St. Victor. 
The disappearance of books is not perhaps 
matter for astonishment so much as for 
regret; among the early books is one which 
disappeared in the mid-fifteenth century and 
was recovered in the nineteenth, and whicn 
links Merton (being his only gift to the 
College) with John Grandison, the learnea 


Bishop of Exeter. John Staveley, John 
Renham, Simon Bredon, with one or two 
others, were notable benefactors to the 


Library in the fourteenth century, but it 
must have been Rede’s bequest of one hun 
dred of his books which did more than any 
other single benefaction to establish the 
Library as a good solid foundation for work. 
Of the hundred, thirty-six still remain. 


That these, and other survivors from the 
early period—numbering together about 
eighty books—were not lost or worn to 


pieces, may be attributed to their having 
been placed and preserved in the library 
proper and not added to the collection of 
books destined to be circulated among the 
fellows. To the general reader the most 
interesting pages in Mr. Powicke’s Introduc- 
tion are likely to prove those describing the 
method—borrowed from the regulations ol 


' the Sorbonne — by which fellows were sup- 


plied with books from the College collection. 
This was divided into two parts; sole copies, 
or the best copy of a work went to the 
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libraria communis and was kept chained on 
the desks; the bulk of the collection, stored 
in chests, was distributed periodically among 
members of the community. 
library of three hundred and seventy books 
was one of the largest private libraries in 
the country, stipulated that the books of his 
bequest should in the several colleges which 
were to receive them be firmly 
(‘‘Supradictam vero 
collegiis assignaui vt supradicti 
librariis dictorum Collegiorum _ firmiter 
cathenentur.’’). Of the fifteenth century 
collections the most considerable is that of 
the physician Thomas Bloxham, which in- 
cludes the fine Duns Scotus in seven 


libri in 


volumes, written by a German scribe working | 


in Oxford. These represent a period in 
which Merton, for all the personal fame and 
distinction of the fellows, had somewhat 


declined from its fourteenth century vigour, | : 
| prominent neighbours to vie with it. 
| human side of the records left of these old 


when the influence of Aristotle, mediated: by 
St. Thomas Aquinas, had made it—the 
phrase Mr. Powicke tells us is Edward III’s 
—‘‘ a magazine of the Church militant.” 
The descriptions of MSS. which form the 
bulk of this work are further elucidated by 
numerous footnotes. We have here not only 
a thorough account of a large number of 
MSS. and incidentally many good bio- 
graphical notes, but also a wealth of infor- 
mation about mediaeval study calculated tc 
give real and fresh insight into the work and 
methods of scholars before the Renaissance. 


Old Cheapside and 
Rogers. 
net. ). 
R. KENNETH ROGERS’S new book wiil 

certainly arouse envy in the breasts of 
many an old lover of London. Old Cheapside 
belongs to the very core of London, and to 
know its records, house by house, as he has 
now attained to knowing them, is to have 
penetrated deep into that core, and so pos 


Poultry. By Kenneth 
(The Homeland Association. 15s. 


sess the material by which imagination can | 


reconstruct old London with some satisfac- 
tory element of reality in the work. He takes 


us, sign by sign, so far as these are known, | 
eastwards along the south side, then back, | 


westwards, along the north side, first of 


Cheapside, then separately of the Poultry. | 


Under each sign he quotes for us such men- 
tion as he has found in records or old books 
of any sort, and largely, be it understood, 
from sources as yet unpublished. On the 
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Rede, whose | 
| curious signs : 
| Jackanapes; and the odd Le Bere Tombeth, 


| tion. 
chained | 
pecuniam  prefatis | ican 
| puritanism. 


| the Great), and whom Pepys admired. 


| of owners and the 


The ‘Bucks Free Press, ‘Ltd. + their Offices, 20, High Street. High 
in the County of Bucks, and published at 14, Burleigh Street, London, W.C.2 


—————. 


south the well-known names come thick: 
taverns, the Star the Nag’s Head, the Car. 
dinal’s Hat, the Eagle, the Mermaid, the 
Unicorn, and several more. There are many 
St. Paul and the Falcon ; the 


for which Dr. Rogers can find no explana 
He makes the suggestion that the Hen 
and Chickens sign, was originally the 
Pelican in her Piety, degraded thus by 

A number of the signs denote 
selds: Brokenselde; Anketyne’s selde; Good- 


| chepeseld ; the Crowned seld ; with one or two 
| more. 
| what a seld was would have been in place, 


Perhaps a word or two explaiing 


especially as the ‘ N.E.D.’s’ definition of it 
is merely ‘‘a shop.’”? The Tannerselde on 


| the north side of the Cheap, like the Crown- 
| seld on the south, had a considerable history, 
| On the north the most famous tavern is the 


3ull’s Head, which has, however, several 


The 


places is quickly seized and liberally given 
by Dr. Rogers; and the chief example of 
this will be found in the account of the 
Exchange Tavern on the north side of the 


| Poultry, where he tells the story of the 
| engaging but dissolute and ill-fated impostor 
| the ‘‘ German Princess ’’—Mary Carleton, m 
| truth—whom simple John Carleton married 
| in 1663 (Dr. Rogers has found the entry in 


the marriage register of St. Bartholomew 


Beside the extracts from documents, notes 
like, which constitute 
much of the usefulness of this book, it should 
be observed that its outstanding value is for 
the identification of sites. The illustrations 
are good, and so are the lists of signs given 
in the Appendixes. 


CORRIGENDA. 
At ante p. 226, col. 2, s.v. ‘ Unusual feminine 
Christian names’ for ‘‘ Yugle ” read Jugle. 
At ante p. 224, col. 2. 1. 25, s.v. ‘ Scottish MI 
from Bristol Churchyards’ for “ Alicia 
Richards ” read Alicia Richarda. 


NoTIcEes TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


Wuen answering a query, or referring to an 
article which has already appeared, corres 
pondents are requested to give within paren- 
theses—immediately after the exact heading— 
the numbers of the series, volume and page 
= aa the contribution in question is to 
ound. 
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Wycombe, 














